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OPERATION  SHAMROCK"  VERIFIES  OLD  LESSONS 


On  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  an  atomic 
burst  gave  officials  a chance  to  test  on 
actual  houses  and  cars,  the  truths  that 
have  been  preached  as  CD  gospel  for 
the  past  two  years. 

Basic  Facts 

These  basic  facts  were  found  to  hold 
true: 

1 ) Any  shelter — even  only  reasonably 
adequate  shelter — taken  instantly 
on  warning— is  the  first  and  most 
vitally  significant  lesson  in  the  face 
of  atomic  attack; 

2)  The  real  fire  threat  comes  not  so 
much  from  the  super-heat  of  the 
bomb  itself,  but  from  the  secondary 
fires  that  are  started  by  electric 
short-circuits,  burst  gas  mains, 
overturned  stoves,  and  other  do- 
mestic or  industrial  sources  of 
heat. 

3)  Even  when  the  burst  is  so  low  that 
the  fireball  actually  touches  and 
scorches  the  earth,  danger  from 
radioactivity  would  not  have  pre- 
vented prompt  entry  by  fire- 
fighters, rescue  teams,  and  other 
civil  defense  workers. 

4)  The  real  defense  against  the  A- 
bomb  is  an  informed  public  so  well 
drilled  in  the  principles  of  self- 
protection as  not  to  panic  easily  in 
the  face  of  attack. 

Yucca  Flats 

Those  who  attended  the  test  in 
Nevada  agree  that  no  pictures,  how- 
ever graphic,  were  a substitute  for  the 
actual  experience  of  feeling  the  intense 
heat  blast,  watching  the  pall  of  high- 
intensity  radioactive  dust  close  in,  and 
feeling  the  force  of  the  blast  wave. 

“Don’t  tell  me  there  was  no  blast,” 
Joseph  Hackney,  Atlantic  City  CD 
official  declared.  “I  was  standing  on  a 


rock  on  News  Nob  (nine  miles  away 
from  the  tower)  snapping  pictures  like 
mad,  when  it  hit  me.  I went  over 
backward  as  though  I had  been  hit  by 
a flying  tackle.  There’s  blast,  all 
right.” 

Those  who  were  in  the  foxholes  two 
miles  from  the  bomb  tower  reported  a 
powerful  sensation  of  heat,  flying  rocks 
and  sand,  and  earthquake-like  shaking 
of  the  ground.  CD  officials  and  others 
on  News  Nob  felt  the  oven-like  heat 
on  their  hands  and  faces  immediately, 
then  some  seconds  later  felt  the  jolt 
of  the  passing  shock  wave  which 
rumbled  and  rolled  up  the  surrounding 
canyons  and  mountains  for  some  time. 
The  force  of  the  explosion  can  be 


realized  to  some  extent  when  you 
know  that  both  flash  and  blast  were 
seen  and  heard  as  much  as  300-400 
miles  away  in  Los  Angeles  and  Pasa- 
dena. 

The  earth  tremor  which  was  caused 
by  this  low-bursting  bomb  was  not 
unlike  a localized  earthquake;  on 
further  analysis  this  may  prove  to  be 
a new  factor  to  be  carefully  considered, 
especially  by  those  concerned  with 
underground  utilities,  conduits,  and 
mains. 

Test  Houses 

As  all  who  watched  the  TV  presenta- 
tion of  the  awesome  experiment  know, 
( Continued  on  page  8) 
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House  No.  1 disintegrates  from  atomic  blast  at  Yucca  Flats.  However,  experts 
say  that  the  dummies  in  the  basement  shelter  were  untouched , and  would  have 

survived  without  injury. 
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AFTER  TWO  YEARS,  HERE'S  WHERE  WE  STAND... 


At  the  end  of  its  second  year,  FCDA 
presented  a detailed  report  to  the 
President,  to  Congress,  and  to  the 
Nation. 

“Although  we  are  making  progress 
in  civil  defense,  we  are  losing  ground 
in  the  face  of  the  growing  threat  to 
our  national  security.”  This  was  the 
conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  James 
Wadsworth,  acting  FCDA  Administra- 
tor, as  he  offered  the  report. 

The  People  Must  Know  the  Truth 

There  are  CD  Directors  who  feel 
that  we  “must  not  frighten  our 
people.”  They  take  it  on  themselves 
to  withhold  facts  from  the  public, 
wrapping  them,  so  to  speak,  in  cotton 
wool,  lest  their  nerves  be  jarred — 
softening  every  statement  so  as  not 
to  “alarm.” 

One  of  the  six  major  recommenda- 
tions made  in  the  report  to  Congress 
is: 

“The  release  of  information  essen- 
tial to  public  safety  and  real  national 
security  must  take  precedence  over 
other  considerations.  Civilian  self- 
reliance  can  be  aroused  only  by  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  the  dangers 
we  face.  . . . The  safety  of  the  Republic 
is  everybody’s  business,  not  merely 
that  of  a few.  . . . Only  when  the 
people  are  told  the  full  truth  about 
the  dangers  they  face  will  they  be  able 
to  act  to  keep  us  free.” 

During  1952: 

Certain  accomplishments  of  the 
past  two  years  indicate  progress 
throughout  the  country: 

1)  In  1952  nearly  2,000  CD  exer- 
cises were  conducted  by  cities,  coun- 
ties, and  by  entire  states. 
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2)  Capability  of  giving  public 
warning  in  critical  target  areas  more 
than  doubled.  An  air-raid  alert  can 
now  be  given  by  sirens  and  whistles 
to  more  than  40%  of  the  critical  target 
area  population  in  a matter  of  minutes. 
This  leaves  a long  way  to  go,  but  indi- 
cates some  progress. 

3)  Plans  were  completed  for  the 
Conelrad  system,  assuring  contin- 
uity of  public  emergency  radio  broad- 
casting for  CD  purposes  under  attack 
conditions  while  denying  use  of  those 
facilities  as  an  enemy  navigational  aid. 

4)  In  1952  it  is  estimated  that  the 
number  of  CD  workers  throughout  the 
nation  more  than  doubled. 

5)  A survey  of  more  than  1,400 
elementary  and  secondary  schools 
across  the  country  showed  almost  90% 
participation  in  CD  education  pro- 
grams. 

6)  States  and  localities  made  a start 
in  increasing  readiness  through  sup- 
plies and  equipment. 

A total  of  some  $45,000,000  was  in- 
vested (half  Federal,  half  State  and 
local)  in: 

Attack  warning  and  communica- 
tions equipment 
Fire-fighting  equipment 
Rescue  equipment 
Training  and  educational  mate- 
rials and  equipment 
Medical  supplies. 

Medical  supplies  now  on  order  or 
delivered,  will  afford  minimum  care 
to  nearly  2 million  casualties  for  the 
first  week. 

Progress  is  no!  adequate 

However,  the  report  warns: 
“America’s  civil  defense  is  not  de- 
veloping fast  enough  to  meet  the  threat 
that  now  faces  us.” 

It  is  important  that  all  of  us  con- 
sider that  statement  seriously  as  it 
pertains  to  our  own  localities.  These 
are  the  reasons  on  which  the  warning 
is  based: 

1)  The  enemy’s  ability  to  launch 
devastating  attacks  on  America  with 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  grow- 
ing; 

2)  The  destructive  effects  of  the 
enemy’s  weapons  are  being  increased 
much  faster  than  our  means  of  de- 
fense against  them; 

3)  The  current  capabilities  of  our 
sea  and  air  defenses  simply  cannot 
prevent,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation, a mass  penetration  of  those 
defenses  by  enemy  bombers,  sub- 
marines, or  guided  missiles; 


4)  Today  100  bombers  can  carry  as 
much  destruction  in  their  bomb  bays 
in  one  flight  as  was  carried  by  the 
entire  bombing  effort  of  both  British 
and  United  States  Air  Forces  through- 
out all  of  World  War  II ; 

5)  The  United  States  Air  Force  has 
reported  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
produced  five  times  as  many  planes 
as  the  United  States  during  the  last 
5 years; 

6)  Russian  attack  capabilities  in 
terms  of  long-range  submarines  and 
guided  missiles  are  known  to  be  on  the 
increase.  Atomic  attacks  can  be 
launched  against  American  cities  by 
these  means  as  well  as  by  enemy  air- 
craft; 

7)  Congressional  and  military  sup- 
port for  the  building  of  our  civil  de- 
fense program  has  been  far  less  than 
was  originally  required  to  meet  the 
enemy  threat  that  existed  2 years  ago, 
let  alone  the  increased  threat  of  today. 

These  are  the  grim  truths  which 
forced  Mr.  Wadsworth  to  report 
“though  we  are  making  progress  in 
civil  defense,  we  are  losing  ground  in 
the  face  of  the  growing  threat”;  these 
are  the  realities  which  demand  far 
greater  progress  in  homefront  pre- 
paredness. “Contrary  to  much  wishful 
thinking,  our  military  defenses  will 
never  be  able  to  stop  a mass  enemy 
air  attack  once  it  is  launched.”  If  the 
American  homefront  is  to  recover 
rapidly  from  attack,  an  adequate,  in- 
tegrated, functioning  Civil  Defense 
program  must  exist. 

Recommendations 

Among  FCDA’s  recommendations  to 
Congress  and  the  Nation: 

1)  Leadership  in  Civil  Defense  at 
all  levels  of  government  must  be  made 
real  and  more  effective. 

2 ) Civil  Defense  must  be  given  more 
aggressive,  intelligent,  wholehearted 
official  support  in  day-to-day  coopera- 
tion and  participation  . . . the  token 
support  to  date  gives  false  hope  and 
false  promise  of  adequate  protection 
to  the  American  people. 

3)  We  must  have  a rebirth  of  indi- 
vidual self-reliance  and  national  neigh- 
borliness on  the  part  of  America’s  men, 
women  and  children. 

4)  Preparedness  cannot  be  achieved 
under  the  faint-hearted  concept  that 
the  people  should  be  told  as  little  as 
possible  because  the  truth  might  dis- 
turb them,  or  because  prompt  release 
of  the  full  facts  might  aid  the  enemy 
in  some  vague  manner. 
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SALUTE  TO  AN  INDUSTRY 


SELF  CONTAINED 

One  of  Autocar's  completely  self-contained  emergency  units  for  disasters.  It  is 
being  inspected  by  (left  to  right)  Admiral  Charles  R.  Will,  Montgomery  county 
director  of  Civil  Defense;  D.  T.  Dunning,  Autocar’s  director  of  plant  engineer- 
ing; Admiral  Daniel  M.  McGurl,  executive  director  of  CD  of  Lower  Merion 
Township;  Township  Engineer  Walter  E.  Rosengarten,  who  is  deputy  of  civil 
defense  engineer  service;  and  Lt.  Ray  Henning,  head  of  the  Autocar  protection 
service.  The  equipment  on  top  of  the  truck  includes  (from  left)  a loud  speaker 
system,  a gasoline  driven  electric  generator  (of  which  Autocar  has  three  for 
emergency  purposes),  and  a gas  mask.  Behind  the  truck  is  one  of  several  Auto- 
car Civil  Defense  lockers  in  which  are  stored  all  types  of  emergency  supplies. 


This  month  we  would  like  to  salute 
a small  industrial  plant  which  we  be- 
lieve deserves  recognition  for  its  realis- 
tic and  practical  approach  towards  the 
matter  of  its  own  defense. 

The  Autocar  Co.  in  Ardmore,  Pa., 
employs  approximately  500  people. 
The  company  claims  to  be  “America’s 
pioneering  truck  manufacturing  com- 
pany,” and  includes  various  defense 
contracts  among  its  orders.  It  is 
located  on  the  PRR  main  line  to  the 
west  and  on  Route  30 — one  of  the 
state’s  major  highways.  It  is  twelve 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  Obviously, 
if  World  War  III  becomes  a “hot” 
war,  Autocar  is  likely  to  be  vitally 
concerned. 

Their  defense  plans  could  be  acti- 
vated overnight.  They  are  based  on 
a seven-division  organization,  each  in 
charge  of  a department  head.  This 
cadre  of  seven  men  has  been  attending 
Civil  Defense  meetings  regularly,  and 
are  preparing  to  hold  training  sessions 
for  key  personnel  throughout  the  plant. 

The  seven  divisions  are: 

1 ) Medical 

2)  Plant  security 

3)  Transportation  and  communi- 

cation 

4)  Power 

5)  Maintenance 

6)  Hazardous  process  control 

7)  Night  division 

Each  division  has  a list  of  personnel 
ready  for  assignment,  including  many 
who  served  in  CD  in  World  War  II. 
The  divisions  will  operate  from  a pre- 
designated Control  Center,  which  is 
already  equipped  with  adequate  desk 
space,  several  telephones,  maps  of  the 
township  and  community,  all  neces- 
sary telephone  numbers  and  lists  of 
assigned  personnel,  and  a case  contain- 
ing such  equipment  as  crayons,  thumb- 
tacks, pencils,  etc.,  which  would  be 
needed. 

Medical 

The  Medical  Division  is  based 
around  Autocar's  completely  equipped 
dispensary.  Graduate  nurses  are  in 
charge,  day  and  night.  In  addition, 
two  alternate  First  Aid  stations  have 
been  established  in  other  parts  of  the 
plant,  and  First  Aid  squads  are  as- 
signed who  would  report  to  the  Medi- 
cal Center  for  orders  if  an  emergency 
occurred.  By  means  of  a questionnaire 
circulated  among  the  employees,  lists 


have  been  drawn  up  of  all  persons  who 
have  had  current  First  Aid  training;  in 
addition,  twenty  men,  including  all 
Plant  Guards,  were  sent  for  First 
Aid  training  to  the  Lower  Merion 
Police  Department.  Plant  Guards 
would  form  the  First  Aid  Reserves  for 
the  2nd  and  3rd  shifts. 

Plant  Security 

LTnder  this  heading  fall  Auxiliary 
Police,  a well-trained  stationary  Fire 
Brigade,  a mobile  Fire  Brigade,  and 
traffic  control.  More  than  300  men 
have  been  selected  to  carry  out  these 
duties,  and  are  in  various  stages  of 
training.  Among  this  group  are  35 
men  who  form  the  so-called  Day  Dis- 
aster Fire  Auxiliary.  This  is  a mobile 
unit  which  could  be  used  for  various 
emergencies  in  the  community,  as  well 
as  in  the  plant. 


Transportation  and  Communica- 
tion 

This  division  has  at  its  disposal  for 
emergency  use  30  industrial  lift-trucks, 
1 1 large  Autocar  trucks,  two  trailers 
and  a station  wagon  to  handle 
materials  for  wrecking  work  and  rescue 
tools.  The  supposition  is  that  all  tele- 
phone communication  might  be  de- 
stroyed; a portable  microphone  has 
been  placed  in  the  Control  Center  with 
a loud-speaker  attachment,  so  that 
orders  could  be  given  if  necessary.  In 
addition  squads  of  messenger-runners 
are  assigned  to  Control  Room  duty. 
The  Power  Division  has  as  its  aux- 
iliary power,  portable  gasoline-powered 
generators  for  supplying  of  electricity, 
and  a highly  skilled  battery  of  engi- 
neers and  technical  men. 

(Continued  on  page  7) 
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STAFF  (Continued) 


STATE  C.  D.  RADIO  GROUP 


At  a meeting  held  in  the  offices  of 
the  State  Council  of  Civil  Defense, 
Main  Capitol  Building,  Harrisburg,  on 
March  2nd,  the  managing  board  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Civil  Defense  Radio 
Amateur  System  voted  to  change  its 
name  to  “Pennsylvania  Civil  Defense 
Radio  System.”  The  reason  for  the 
change  is  that  the  Radio  System  is  not 
limited  to  amateur  radio,  but  includes 
the  services  of  all  types  and  classifica- 
tions of  radio  systems.  The  same 
managing  board  will  direct  the  activi- 
ties of  the  newly  named  organization. 

Charles  G.  Landis,  W3UA,  is  chair- 
man, with  Paul  D.  Mercado,  W3FBF, 
Eastern  Area  Director;  E.  Daniel 
Leibensperger,  W3JXQ,  Central  Area 
Director;  and  Robert  A.  Blackburn, 
W3MPO,  Western  Area  Director.  Al- 
ternate area  directors  are  L.  W.  Blake- 
lee,  W3BGR;  A.  B.  Hopple,  W3DJX; 
and  Lawrence  K.  Jones,  W3CTN,  res- 
pectively. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the 
P.C.D.R.S.  is  the  planning  and  co- 
ordination of  radio  systems  to  provide 
radio  communications  on  a State  level, 
i.e.,  county  to  area,  area  to  area,  and 
State  to  State  communications  in  the 
event  of  a disaster.  Intra-county  radio 
communications  are  being  arranged  by 
the  county  directors,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  communications  and  radio 
officers.  Efficient  operation  of  the 
radio  networks  will  depend  to  a large 
extent  on  the  coordination  between 
the  intra-county  and  inter-county  net- 
works. 


The  integration  of  a staff  is  a prob- 
lem common  to  all  civil  defense  plan- 
ners, whether  it  be  Division  Directors 
on  a County,  City,  or  Township  level, 
or  whether  it  be  the  various  heads  of 
sections  within  a division.  The  “chain 
of  command”  for  the  operating  phase 
is  relatively  simple,  but  the  horizontal 
coordination  of  staff  units  is  much 
more  difficult.  The  same  problems  con- 
front any  executive  who  is  trying  to 
develop  a smooth-running  machine. 

Jealously  of  prerogatives,  short- 
sighted guarding  of  interests  by  par- 
ticular groups,  independence  on  the 
part  of  individual  members  rather  than 
cooperation — these  are  all  common 
problems  which  hinder  the  smooth 
functioning  of  the  whole  and  lead  to 
confusion. 


CHANGES  NAME 

The  meeting  in  Harrisburg  was 
called  to  complete  the  State  RACES 
plan  covering  the  proposed  methods  of 
providing  inter-county  radio  communi- 
cations on  a State  level.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  the  RACES  plan,  copies  will 
be  sent  to  FCDA  and  from  there  to 
FCC  for  approval.  After  FCC  ap- 
proval, individual  county  RACES 
plans  will  be  accepted  by  FCDA,  as 
well  as  FCC  form  482  certifying  radio 
officers.  County  and  municipal  radio 
or  communications  plans  are  NOT  ac- 
ceptable to  FCDA  UNTIL  the  State 
plan  is  approved.  Necessary  FCC 
forms  and  a guide  to  aid  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  county  radio  plans  will  be 
forwarded  to  all  county  directors  at 
the  proper  time  by  the  P.C.D.R.S. 

The  Board  also  furthered  plans  to 
provide  three  Area  radio  headquarters, 
known  as  net  control  stations,  as  well 
as  a State  radio  headquarters,  the 
latter  to  be  located  in  the  offices  of  the 
State  Council  of  Civil  Defense. 

Locations  for  emergency  generators 
in  a number  of  counties  were  approved. 
These  generators  are  provided  by  the 
State  Council  of  Civil  Defense  to  in- 
sure county-to-area  and  area-to-area 
communications,  and  will  be  placed  at 
key  network  amateur  stations. 

Additional  information  concerning 
civil  defense  amateur  radio  in  the 
Commonwealth  may  be  had  from  any 
of  the  Radio  Area  Directors  or  their 
alternates. 


Faced  with  similar  situations 
throughout  its  far-flung  establishment, 
the  Navy  has  spent  considerable  effort 
in  analysing  those  problems.  This  is 
what  they  say: 

“The  greatest  coordinating  force  is 
the  power  of  an  idea.  Aggressive,  ener- 
getic staff  members  will  sometimes 
develop  friction  among  themselves  be- 
cause of  differences  of  outlook,  or  speed 
of  work,  if  the  thorough  understanding 
of  the  common  purpose  of  their  work 
is  not  constantly  emphasized.  Staff 
sabotage  is  easy,  requiring  only  a lack 
of  cooperation  to  stop  all  progress. 

“Specialists  tend  to  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  their  particular 
functions,  and  may  also  presume 
knowledge  in  fields  in  which  they  are 
not  well  informed.  For  that  reason, 
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clearance  procedures  should  be  set- 
up to  prevent  duplication  and  friction. 
Although  the  actual  coordination  of 
the  staff  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
top  administrator,  individual  staff 
members  should  also  be  aware  of  their 
obligations.” 

Dovetailing  of  functions  among  the 
various  members  of  any  staff  should 
take  place  during  the  early  stages  of 
every  project.  Once  projects  are 
separately  completed,  it  is  hard  to  co- 
ordinate them  effectively.  One  of  the 
greatest  weaknesses  to  date  in  most 
Civil  Defense  organizations  is  that 
each  Division  works  far  too  inde- 
pendently of  the  others,  and  fails  to 
realize  how  completely  dependent  each 
will  be  on  the  other  when  the  chips 
are  down.  Some  of  the  mechanics  of 
staff  coordination  include: 

a)  Sending  information  copies  to 
all  those  concerned; 

b)  Frequent  consultations  among 
division  heads  and  section  heads; 

c)  Accessibility  of  those  doing  the 
planning,  either  by  phone  or  in  person; 

d)  Reports  among  divisions  and 
among  staff  members.  These  should  be 
brief  and  pithy,  often  can  be  quite 
informal,  but  they  should  be  informa- 
tive and  relatively  frequent; 

e)  Special  committees.  These  should 
be  set  up  for  special  jobs,  kept  small, 
and  never  used  for  administration. 
Their  principle  value  lies  in  advisory 
service,  and  the  study  of  questions  re- 
quiring breadth  of  viewpoint. 

Actual  contact  and  conferences  are 
the  best  means  of  keeping  a well-co- 
ordinated staff,  but  a balance  must  be 
maintained.  Conferences  and  meetings 
should  never  be  called  without  a spe- 
cific purpose,  and  a plan  of  what  is 
to  be  accomplished. 

In  Civil  Defense,  where  each  politi- 
cal sub-division  is  proceeding  at  its 
own  pace,  the  difficulties  of  coordina- 
tion are  even  more  complex  than  in  the 
Navy,  but  the  basic  truth  is  equally 
important  to  Civil  Defense  units:  The 
greatest  coordinating  force  is  the  power 
of  an  idea. 

A thorough  understanding  as  to  the 
common  purpose  and  the  vital  necessity 
of  their  work,  constantly  kept  in  full 
view  of  your  staff  members  will  first 
diminish  and  then  gradually  remove 
many  of  the  blocks  and  hindrances 
which  now  exist.  We  tend  to  bog  down 
in  minutiae;  let’s  keep  our  staffs  close- 
knit  and  well-informed;  let’s  keep  the 
main  idea  before  them  and  coordinate 
them  through  its  power. 


PULLING  A STAFF  TOGETHER 
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BROTHER,  HAVE  YOU  GOT  A DIME  ? 


Communities  still  exist  which  have 
made  little  or  no  attempt  to  develop 
local  Civil  Defense  plans  because  they 
say  “We  haven’t  any  funds;  you  can- 
not do  anything  without  money.” 

Let  us  look  at  a few  of  the  things  a 
local  community  can  do  to  increase  its 
emergency  readiness  regardless  of 
funds,  in  one  phase  of  Civil  Defense 
alone.  Let  us  select,  as  an  example, 
the  medical  field. 

One  of  our  major  concerns  must  be 
the  planning  of  care  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  injured.  This  applies  to 
target  areas  which  will  sustain  injuries, 
and  applies  equally  to  support  areas 
which  will  receive  the  wounded  for 
more  prolonged  care.  How  much  can 
a community  do  in  this  regard  without 
money?  The  answer  is:  “Not  the 

whole  job,  but  a lot.” 

One:  You  can  build  and  train  medi- 
cal aid  teams  made  up  of  first  aiders, 
litter  bearers,  clerks  and  recorders, 
drivers.  You  can  form  them  into  units, 
assign  moving  vans,  busses,  and  other 
vehicles  to  make  them  mobile.  This 
takes  leadership,  planning  and  train- 
ing, but  it  does  not  require  money. 

These  units  cannot  be  formed  over- 
night. Once  formed  and  trained,  an 
exercise  once  every  2-3  months  is 
sufficient  to  keep  them  interested  and 
to  refresh  their  “team”  feeling,  which 
should  not  be  underestimated.  Such 
units  would  be  a valuable  addition  to 
any  community  for  peacetime  disasters 
as  well  as  for  defense  planning. 

Two:  You  can  work  out  an  em- 
ergency ambulance  corps  among  the 
owners  of  delivery  trucks,  busses,  and 
moving  vans  of.  your  locality.  In  a 
forthcoming  issue  of  the  Defender 
there  will  be  additional  details  as  to 
how  to  convert  local  delivery  trucks 
(bakers’  vans,  laundry  trucks,  florist 
wagons,  etc.)  into  3-6  patient  am- 
bulances in  a matter  of  minutes.  Mov- 
ing thousands  of  badly  wounded 
people  from  one  area  to  another,  over 
congested  roads,  will  pose  a tremend- 
ous problem  if  not  squarely  faced  and 
planned  for  in  advance. 

Three:  Without  spending  money, 

you  can  designate  buildings  in  your 
locality  which  could  be  adapted  as 
emergency  hospitals — hotels,  schools, 
club  buildings — any  buildings  with 
considerable  open  floor  space,  heating 
facilities,  cooking  facilities,  and  ade- 
quate sanitary  arrangements. 

Merely  “designating”  them  is  not 
enough.  Two  more  steps  must  be 
taken: 


1)  Neighboring  homes  must  be  in- 
ventoried for  basic  supplies  such  as 
blankets,  mattresses,  basins,  towelling, 
old  sheets  for  bandages,  etc.,  which 
will  be  pledged,  but  not  stockpiled. 
Such  inventories  should  be  brought  up 
to  date  at  regular  intervals.  Arrange- 
ments should  be  worked  out  with 
Scouts,  or  other  groups,  to  collect  the 
pledged  items  quickly  from  the  homes, 
in  case  of  emergency. 

A workable  hospital  could  be 
equipped  (short  of  medical  supplies) 
in  a matter  of  hours  if  this  advance 
planning  had  been  well  done. 

(The  State  is  stockpiling  medical 
supplies  which  will  be  available  where 
needed.) 

2)  A nucleus  staff  should  be  re- 
cruited from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
emergency  hospital,  and  trained — 
(again  in  teams)  for  round-the-clock 
shifts,  in  their  various  duties. 

Existing  Hospitals 

Local  existing  hospitals  will  desper- 
ately need  nurses,  aides,  clerks,  order- 
lies, extra  hands  of  all  varieties  who 
know  what  they  are  doing. 

All  the  planning,  recruiting,  (and 
then  exercising)  of  such  non-profes- 
sional medical  personnel  must  be  done 
in  this  pre-attack  period  or  it  will 
never  be  done  at  all.  It  takes  time,  it 
takes  energy,  it  takes  organization,  but 
it  does  not  take  much  money. 

The  same  progress  can  be  made 
without  large  expenditures  of  funds  in 
establishing  a Warden  service. 

Helmets  and  armbands  are  certainly 
necessary  for  morale,  for  identification, 
and  for  safety.  However,  if  the  money 
is  not  yet  forthcoming  for  these  things, 
all  is  not  lost.  You  can  recruit;  your 
Post  and  Block  Wardens  can  make 
their  surveys,  develop  their  post  maps, 
educate  their  householders,  make 
household  registries  and  inventories, 
so  that  they  know  “Who  and  What 
and  Where”  concerning  the  area  that 
falls  to  their  responsibility. 

Examples  could  be  multiplied.  Many 
communities  have  shown  the  way 
clearly.  Many  have  made  good  solid 
defense  preparations  in  their  area  with 
little  more  than  stamp  and  phone 
money  available.. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  local 
government  has  no  need  to  allot  funds 
for  the  vital  defense  of  the  locality;  it 
does  not  mean  that  rural  areas  can 
pass  over  civil  defense  in  their  budgets, 
any  more  than  urban  areas,  for  they 


too  must  be  ready  for  the  part  they 
will  be  called  to  play. 

It  does  mean  this:  if,  as  yet,  you 
have  no  funds,  or  totally  inadequate 
funds,  concentrate  your  work  on  the 
resource  that  you  DO  have,  namely, 
your  people.  Train  them,  organize 
them;  let  them  know  that  they  will  be 
needed  for  others  as  well  as  teaching 
them  how  to  save  their  own  skins.  A 
well-trained  population  is  the  key- 
stone of  civil  defense;  any  community 
can  start  with  the  training  of  its  people. 
Then,  when  those  who  may  be  han- 
dling local  purse-strings  reluctantly  are 
more  awake  to  the  realities  of  the  time 
in  which  we  live,  and  when  civil  de- 
fense in  your  area  is  given  its  proper 
place  in  the  local  budget,  then  at  that 
time  you  can  augment  the  skeleton 
bones  of  your  defense  with  equipment 
and  supplies  which  does  take  money. 


NEW  FILMS 

U.  S.  Civil  Defense  in  Action 
$12.75  for  black  and  white;  16  mm. 
FCDA’s  new  13-minute  film.  This 
picture  highlights  what  has  been  done 
in  Civil  Defense  and  what  must  be 
done.  It  includes  action  footage  of 
disaster  and  training  operations  in  Los 
Angeles,  Albuquerque,  New  York  City 
and  Providence. 

One  Plane,  One  Bomb 

This  excellent  new  film  is  now  avail- 
able on  a loan  basis  from  Air  Force 
film  libraries.  It  depicts  a simulated 
enemy  attack  on  New  York  City  by 
B-29’s  and  shows  the  effectiveness  of 
radar,  the  GOC,  and  fighter  intercept- 
ors, working  together  as  a team  in  cut- 
ting off  the  attack  before  the  “enemy” 
is  able  to  reach  its  target. 

Twenty-Ninth  Blitz 

British  Information  Services, 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.  Y.  C. 

18  mins.,  B&W,  rental  $2.50  day: 
sale  $57.50. 

A vivid  documentary  of  the  Luft- 
waffe blitz  which  rained  down  on  Lon- 
don December  29th,  1940.  During  a 
four-hour  disaster  period,  more  than 
100,000  incendiaries  and  high  explo- 
sive bombs  poured  down  on  the  city, 
causing  over  1100  fires. 

This  film  gives  a vivid  sense  of  what 
a saturation  attack  would  be  like;  it 
is  a powerful  and  dramatic  plea  for 
recruiting  purposes  in  present  dav 
CD. 
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"Why  Don't  YOU  Try  It?" 

By  Dorothy  Stephens,  Lower  Merion  Township  Civil  Defense  Office 


Did  you  ever  “frap”  or  “mouse”? 
Does  height  nauseate  you?  Have  you 
ever  climbed  a 14-foot  ladder  and 
rescued  someone  who  weighs  twenty 
pounds  more  than  you?  Have  you  ever 
lashed  a person  to  a stretcher  to  see 
that  person  suspended  from  a second 
story  window  and  lowered  to  the 
ground  feet  first? — held  securely  by 
the  results  of  your  knot-tying,  you 
hope!  Were  you  ever  rescued  by 
means  of  a “harness”?  Have  you  ever 
actually  practised  the  art  of  artificial 
respiration?  I don’t  mean  for  16 
strokes  and  a turnover — I mean  for  15 
straight  minutes  without  relief?  Have 
you  ever  actually  fought  a stubborn 
smoldering  fire  in  a smoke-filled  room, 
to  get  it  under  control  and  then  have 
an  incendiary  bomb  go  off  and  start 
hundreds  of  other  pesky  spots?  The 
fact  that  you  have  been  deafened  by 
the  explosion  and  that  your  body  has 
jumped  at  least  a foot  at  the  unex- 
pected noise  simply  makes  no  differ- 
ence. You  are  lying  on  the  floor,  gasp- 
ing for  breath,  blinking  tears  from 
your  eyes,  so  what? 

PUT  OUT  THAT  FIRE!  with  the 
tiny  stream  of  water  trickling  through 
the  tiny  hose.  You  have  that  water 
only  because  your  team  mates  outside 
are  furiously  carrying,  filling,  and 
pumping,  so  that  you  may  do  your  job. 

If  you  have  done  these  things  in  or- 
dinary life,  and  are  of  the  female  sex, 
my  hat  is  off  to  you.  If  you  have  done 
them  and  are  of  the  male  sex,  I think 
you,  too,  are  much  to  be  admired. 

This  is  not  a circus  stunt;  it  is  not 
carried  on  “for  the  fun  of  it”;  this  is 
training  for  the  kinds  of  things  that 
may  face  every  one  of  us,  if  the  world 
tinderbox  on  which  we  all  sit  ever 
really  ignited. 

I am  a woman,  age  50,  weighing  135, 
five  feet  three,  fundamentally  of  very 
lazy  physical  tendencies.  I did  it;  so 
can  you.  I have  had  no  bad  reaction 
and  I am  sure  I never  will.  I did  not 
have  to  do  it.  They  offered  to  let  me 
stand  on  the  sidelines  as  a spectator 
(in  deference  to  my  advanced  age). 
The  fact  that  I am  a grandmother  did 
not  influence  my  instructors  once  I 
started,  and  it  did  not  influence  me. 
I proved  to  myself  that  if  I could  do 
those  things,  surely  a younger  woman 
could. 


Explanation:  To  “frap”:  to  tighten 
as  a tackle. 

To  “mouse”:  a knot 
made  on  a rope  to 
prevent  a running  eye 
from  slipping.  Now 
ask  me  what  is  a run- 
ning eye? 

These  above  experiences  occurred  at 
the  Ogontz  Training  Center,  conducted 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  of 
Civil  Defense,  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Edwin  Feather,  Training  Di- 
rector for  the  State  Civil  Defense. 
Three  of  the  instructors  are  loaned  to 
CD  by  the  Dept,  of  Mines.  Better 
instruction  I have  never  received.  Pro- 
fessional first-aiders,  construction 
workers,  mine  rescue  officials — the  best 
is  there  for  you.  An  instructor  is  with 
you  all  the  time.  Every  step  of  the 
way  is  carefully  explained.  You  do  not 
go  into  action  until  you  have  learned 
what  to  do  and  why  you  do  it.  Every 
precaution  is  taken  for  your  safety. 
Whatever  you  do,  you  understand  the 
reason  for;  you  learn  by  doing. 

In  a snow  storm  (real),  on  a very 
cold  dark  night,  in  an  isolated  building 
we  had  to  find  the  “victim”.  Of  course 
she  was  lying  in  a position  I call 
“round  the  corner”.  Investigating,  we 
were  not  too  sure  of  her  physical  con- 
dition. Making  sure  her  back  was  not 
broken,  we  proceeded  to  rescue.  To  get 
that  “victim”  around  the  corner,  down 
a long  dark  corridor  with  smoke  seep- 
ing through  the  walls,  onto  folded 
blankets  on  to  an  improvised  stretcher 
is  a feat  in  which  I am  proud  to  have 
participated.  Now  go  ahead.  Find  an- 
other victim.  A whole  family  was  here 
when  the  house  collapsed.  Take  care! 
An  injured  rescue  worker  or  warden  is 
of  no  help  at  all. 

This  was  the  fourth  course  I have 
taken  at  the  State  Civil  Defense  Train- 
ing Center  in  order  to  be  thoroughly 
indoctrinated  in  what  I myself  may 
need  to  know  sometime;  and  also  in 
order  to  know  what  training  is  offered 
to  the  CD  people  of  our  State.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  school  to  train  men 
and  women  as  instructors  for  any  CD 
organization.  They  are  also  training 
men  and  women  who,  because  of  their 
job  or  position,  are  responsible  for  the 
lives  of  other  people — managers  of  de- 
partment stores,  hotels,  hospitals,  col- 
leges, industries,  office  buildings. 


In  addition,  concentrated  one-day 
orientation  courses  are  given  to  help 
the  leaders  of  women’s  groups,  PTA’s, 
clergy,  and  others  who  can  “spread  the 
word”  to  have  a better  understanding 
of  Civil  Defense  and  what  is  involved 
in  “making  it  work”  in  their  com- 
munity. Many  of  the  courses  require 
no  physical  exertion;  they  are  held  in 
a classroom,  warm  and  dry  and  com- 
fortable! All  of  them  are  packed  with 
demonstrations,  films,  class  exercises, 
skits,  and  devices  which  keep  changing 
the  pace  and  maintaining  your  interest 
at  high  pitch. 

Students  in  my  class  came  from  as 
far  away  as  Susquehanna,  Allegheny 
and  Lafayette  Counties.  One  was  the 
Chief  of  the  Warden  Service  for  the 
State  of  New  York. 

“Jam  sessions”  with  other  students 
are  invaluable.  Sometimes  you  are 
very  proud  of  your  own  organization; 
other  times  you  are  ashamed.  Of 
course,  each  area  has  its  own  particular 
problem  to  overcome.  Lack  of  coop- 
eration with  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  community  seems  to  be  the  most 
frequent  complaint.  From  my  own 
observation,  until  the  State  or  Federal 
authorities  give  more  positive  direc- 
tives and  follow-through,  there  will 
always  be  apathetic  cooperation  of 
governing  leaders  with  the  local  CD 
set-ups.  The  need  for  Civil  Defense, 
the  “why”  of  it,  must  be  presented 
forcefully  from  the  top  to  the  local 
governing  bodies  if  we  are  to  get  their 
cooperation. 

In  too  many  cases,  even  the  local 
CD  officials  themselves  do  not  realize 
the  gravity  of  the  need. 

I know  of  no  better  place  to  get 
that  clear  picture  than  at  the  Training 
Center.  The  only  expense  involved,  if 
you  enroll  through  your  CD  office,  is 
your  own  transportation  to  and  from 
the  school.  Many  one-day  courses  are 
offered,  running  from  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.;  if  you  attend  the  two-day  week- 
end course  for  Wardens,  or  the  five- 
day  Rescue  course,  you  will  find  sleep- 
ing accommodations  and  dining  facili- 
ties are  excellent.  The  food  is  good, 
superbly  cooked,  well  served,  and 
plentiful. 

The  school  is  there  for  you  and  your 
organization,  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
other  than  being  screened  through 
your  local  CD  Agency.  As  one  who, 

(Continued  on  page  7) 
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IF  THEY  "TAKE  TO 

THE  HILLS'' 

Monroe  County,  a sparsely  popu- 
lated Pocono  Mountain  County,  looks 
upon  its  Civil  Defense  role  as  one  of 
a reception  area. 

The  County  is  divided  into  five 
Zones;  a number  of  Reception  Centers 
have  been  established  in  each  Zone; 
others  are  in  the  process  of  being  de- 
veloped. 

Several  rural  counties  have  gone  this 
far  in  their  planning;  Monroe,  how- 
ever, has  further  grappled  with  the 
ptoblems  of  channelling,  sorting  out, 
and  routing  the  streams  of  refugees 
whom  they  anticipate  will  crowd  all 
the  highways  leading  into  their  well- 
known  mountain  area. 

The  first  step  that  the  five  Zone 
Directors  will  take  when  and  if  the 
D-Day  plan  is  put  into  effect,  will  be 
to  station  Auxiliary  Police  at  each  of 
the  County  entrances,  according  to  a 
previously  designated  plan.  These 
policemen  will  stop  each  vehicle  and 
ask  the  operator  his  or  her  destination ; 
those  whose  destination  is  beyond 
Monroe  County,  will  be  signalled  on 
as  swiftly  as  possible,  as  will  those 
whose  destination  is  Monroe  County, 
but  who  have  a home  to  go  to  and 
therefore  need  no  help. 

If  the  person  intends  to  stay  in 
Monroe  but  wishes  to  register  to  find 
food,  shelter,  medical  attention,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  the  policeman  will 
affix  a large  sticker  to  the  windshield 
indicating  Zone  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5.  The 
driver  will  be  told  to  move  on  till  he 
sees  a sign  saying  “Reception  Center” 
(with  proper  number  following).  Other 
Auxiliary  Police  stationed  at  the  va- 
rious crossroads  throughout  the  county 
will  know  the  various  Reception  Cen- 
ters and  will  direct  these  people  to  the 
proper  places  according  to  the  wind- 
shield stickers.  The  plan  is  to  fill  one 
Zone  to  its  capacity  before  routing 
people  to  the  facilities  in  the  next 
Zone.  As  each  facility  reaches  its 
capacity,  it  will  so  report  to  the  Main 
Control  Center;  when  all  the  Centers 
in  one  Zone  are  filled,  word  will  be  re- 
layed by  radio  or  messenger  to  the 
police  at  the  County  gateways;  they 
will  thereupon  start  routing  the  cars 
to  the  next  Zone. 

This  plan  of  windshield  stickers 
seems  to  us  cheap,  easy  and  highly 
practical.  If  no  plan  of  routing  and 
pre-designated  sequence  is  followed, 
unnecessary  confusion  and  traffic  diffi- 
culty will  occur.  We  commend  the 
Monroe  idea  to  your  attention. 


"Why  Don't  YOU  Try  It?" 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

like  Kilroy,  “was  there”,  I urge  all 
people  in  the  State  who  are  concerned 
with  strengthening  Civil  Defense  in 
their  own  localities,  to  go  to  one  or 
more  sessions  at  the  school.  The  sched- 
ule of  courses  from  now  to  July  1st  is 
available;  just  write  to  Colonel 
Feather,  State  CD  Training  Center, 
Ogontz  Center,  for  more  details. 
After  finishing  one  of  the  courses  it  is 
guaranteed  you  will  know  what  you 
should  be  doing  right  now,  prior  to  any 
emergency;  I am  sure  too,  you  would 
be  better  able  to  direct  others  in  a 
time  of  disaster.  We  need  leaders — 
men  and  women  who  can  direct  or,  if 
necessary,  command,  and  get  the  most 
from  those  under  their  direction. 

As  a result  of  the  courses  in  which 
I have  participated,  I have  reached 
these  conclusions  : 

1 ) Every  person  from  the  top  to  the 
lowest  echelon  should  receive  some 
official  Civil  Defense  training,  appro- 
priate to  his  own  job; 

2)  It  should  be  required  that  every 
person  enrolled  in  our  local  Civil  De- 
fense agency  and  every  future  CD 
volunteer  must  take  the  basic  training 
course  which  we  propose  to  give  in  our 
township  (based  on  the  teachings  of 
the  Training  Center). 

3)  It  should  be  obligatory  for  the 
Chief  Warden,  Warden  deputies,  and 
Zone  Wardens  to  attend  the  two-day 
Warden  Instructors’  course  at  Ogontz 
before  training  their  own  Post  and 
Block  Wardens. 

I believe  that  our  Township  is  on  the 
right  track  by  instituting  a Civil  De- 
fense Basic  Training  Course.  I believe 
that  until  we  actually  start  giving 
widespread  training  on  the  community 
level.  Civil  Defense  will  remain  in 
the  “paper  plans”  stage. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  start  now,  in 
1953,  where  we  should  have  started  in 
1950.  The  help  given  by  the  school  at 
Ogontz  to  any  community  which 
wishes  to  avail  itself  of  it,  is  of  ines- 
timable value. 


1 ) We  are  still  eager  to  have  word 
from  those  of  you  who  are  receiving 
duplicate  copies  of  the  Defender; 
please  help  us  pick  up  such  errors. 

2)  Please  send  us  the  names  of  key 
Civil  Defense  workers  in  your  com- 


SALUTE  TO  AN  INDUSTRY 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

Maintenance  Division 

The  job  of  this  division  will  be  to 
shut  off  necessary  utilities  and  services 
not  assigned  to  the  “hazardous  process” 
division.  It  will  also  handle  demolition 
and  rescue  work,  and  all  emergency 
repairs.  It  is  headed  by  the  several 
maintenance  foremen  at  the  plant. 

Hazardous  Process  Control 

The  work  at  Autocar  includes  the 
use  of  acids,  hot  metals,  and  chemicals 
which  will  need  special  attention  in 
an  emergency.  These  plans  are  already 
drawn  up. 

Night  Division 

A skeleton  crew  of  men  assigned  to 
all  divisions  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  night  general  maintenance  fore- 
man. This  division  will  also  call  in 
available  day  personnel  in  case  of 
emergency. 

Four  emergency  stations  have  been 
strategically  located  in  various  parts 
of  the  plant;  one  is  the  Control  Center, 
one  is  the  Medical  Center,  and  the 
other  two  are  self-contained,  mobile 
emergency  units.  These  are  equipped 
with  auxiliary  power  generators,  medi- 
cal supplies,  helmets,  gas  masks,  res- 
cue demolition  tools,  stretchers,  ropes 
and  other  equipment.  Additional 
medical  supplies  are  stored  adjacent  to 
one  of  the  mobile  units;  heavy  equip- 
ment and  rescue  tools  are  close  to  the 
Control  Center. 

Autocar  officials  hope  that  these 
plans  are  unnecessary  and  will  never 
be  used,  but  they  are  well  aware  that 
we  are  living  in  critical  days. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Dunning,  Director  of 
Plant  Engineering  and  emergency  or- 
ganization, whose  energy  lies  behind 
this  progress,  says,  “Our  slogan  is;  Its 
senseless  to  be  defenseless.” 

We  congratulate  Autocar,  which  has 
made  and  then  implemented  its  own 
defense  plan.  Some  other  plants  have 
done  the  same;  too  many  have  not. 
In  which  category  are  you? 


munity,  plant,  school,  etc.,  whom  you 
would  like  to  have  receive  the 
Defender  monthly; 

3)  Please  send  us  photographs  and 
stories  on  activities  which  you  think 
would  interest  other  readers. 


Requests  to  Readers: 


NEVADA  TESTS 

( Continued,  from  page  1 ) 

two  typical  American  frame  houses 
erected  on  concrete  block  foundations 
were  situated  3500  and  7500  feet  from 
the  tower.  Both  houses  were  two- 
storied,  had  cellars,  attics,  and  brick 
chimneys.  They  had  no  plumbing 
fixtures,  nor  any  gas  or  electricity, 
but  did  have  ordinary  furnishings  such 
as  Venetian  blinds,  rugs,  and  furniture. 
Dummies  were  placed  in  various  parts 
of  the  houses,  including  family  groups 
in  basement  shelters  of  both  buildings. 

Within  three  seconds  following  the 
explosion,  No.  1 Test  House  had  been 
set  afire  by  the  flash,  then  the  build- 
ing was  struck  by  the  blast  wave.  The 
force  of  the  latter  blew  out  the  fire, 
and  violently  pushed  the  building 
back  off  its  cinder  block  cellar  walls. 
The  house  was  left  a twisted  mass  of 
wreckage,  resting  on  a badly  crushed 
automobile  previously  parked  just  out- 
side the  back  door. 

The  blast  wave  hit  the  second  house 
about  4-5  seconds  after  hitting  the 
first  one.  It  violently  blew  in  the  front 
door  and  window  sashes  (ripping  off 
the  Venetian  blinds  with  the  sashes), 
tore  through  the  rooms  and  broke  out 
the  rear  windows.  The  roof  was 
slightly  dished,  and  the  rafters  were 
splintered,  but  the  chimney  was  not 
disturbed.  Some  of  the  floor  joists 
were  cracked;  flying  objects  seriously 
damaged  the  plaster,  in  some  cases 
being  embedded  in  the  walls.  How- 
ever, building  engineers  indicated  after 
preliminary  surveys,  that,  though 
heavily  damaged,  House  No.  2 could 
have  been  repaired  for  about  $1000- 
$1500;  much  of  that  amount  would 
have  been  for  repair  of  the  interior 
finishings. 

Shelter  is  Imperative 

The  important  thing  to  notice  is 
that  all  persons  in  the  basement 
shelters  in  BOTH  houses  probably 
would  have  come  through  without  seri- 
ous injury  and  possibly  with  no  injury 
at  all. 

In  House  No.  2,  people  would  prob- 
ably have  been  all  right  in  the  cellar, 
even  outside  their  shelter,  except  for 
the  danger  from  the  flying  glass  of  the 
cellar  windows.  In  both  houses  the 
shelters  were  intact;  the  dummies  were 
not  even  disturbed.  Lingering  radi- 
ation was  substantially  less  than  on 
either  the  first  or  the  second  floors. 

Two  types  of  shelters  were  tested 
in  both  cellars: 

1)  Lean-to  shelter,  or  “slanting-roof” 
type. 
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Cost  slight;  2'  x 4'  framing, 
sheathed  in  fir;  accommo- 
date 3-4  people. 

2)  “Box”  shelter,  similar  to  coal  bin. 
More  expensive  than  lean-to; 
larger;  could  accommodate  more 
people  with  better  leg-room. 

Fire 

Let  no  one  tell  you  that  the  heat  of 
an  atomic  explosion  has  been  exag- 
gerated. All  that  remained  of  the 
300-foot,  40-ton  steel  tower  from 
which  the  bomb  was  detonated  was  a 
small  heap  of  fused  and  blackened 
steel;  the  rest  of  the  steel  had  been 
vaporized  and  swept  away  in  the  bomb 
cloud.  Because  there  was  only  a 
scorch  mark  on  the  sage  brush  in  the 
area  some  people  drew  the  mistaken 
conclusion  that  the  heat  factor  had 
been  overdone.  But  actually  sage 
brush  has  a very  high  ignition  point 
and  the  flash  heat  passed  too  quickly 
to  ignite  it. 

There  were  no  gas  or  electricity  in 
the  houses,  no  matches  in  table 
drawers,  no  inflammable  liquids,  no 
oily  or  paint-soaked  rags  in  closets 
whose  temperature  might  have  been 
raised  to  the  point  of  spontaneous 
combustion;  the  lack  of  fire  following 
the  blast,  therefore  merely  emphasized 
rather  than  minimized  the  CD  teach- 
ing regarding  “fire-proof”  housekeep- 
ing, and  training  in  fire-fighting. 

Automobiles 

Cars  of  various  makes  and  models 
— some  new  and  some  old — were 
placed  in  groups  of  three  at  various 
points  up  to  a distance  of  two  miles 
from  the  bomb  tower. 

Close  to  the  bomb  tower,  the  test 
cars  were  heavily  damaged  by  the 
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blast ; in  some  cases  the  upholstery  was 
set  afire  by  the  heat  flash.  But  at 
distances  of  1%  and  2 miles  away,  the 
only  damage  to  the  vehicles  was  in  the 
form  of  denting  the  roofs  of  those 
with  closed  windows. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  family  car,  with  its  windows 
rolled  down  to  avoid  splintered  glass, 
would  provide  a fairly  good  shelter 
for  the  many  Americans  who  live  in 
cellarless  houses,  surrounded  by  “pic- 
ture” windows.  A car,  with  its  sturdy 
steel  frame,  preferably  inside  a garage, 
would  protect  the  occupants  from 
most  of  the  hazards  of  debris,  blast, 
and  flash  heat.  Even  a car  parked  in 
the  open,  would  afford  a reasonably 
good  shelter. 

Conclusions  Drawn 

Operation  Shamrock  taught  no 
really  new  lessons;  instead  the  test 
drove  forcefully  home  the  necessity 
for  taking  shelter;  the  need  for 
strengthening  community  services 
(such  as  fire-fighting  and  medical 
teams)  and  the  fact  that  the  danger  of 
radio-activity  need  not  cause  as  much  i 
concern  as  was  once  feared. 

An  experienced  observer,  who  has 
been  present  at  several  of  the  33 
atomic  explosions  now  completed,  [ 
summed  up  the  lessons  of  Yucca  Flats  j 
by  saying,  “An  informed  populace — 
one  which  knows  both  the  hazards  and 
the  limitations  of  atomic  attack  and 
is  prepared  to  take  action  promptly  in 
the  light  of  that  knowledge,  accord- 
ing to  pre-planned  conduct — can  j; 

face  the  bomb’s  blinding  blast  with 
no  less  but  hardly  greater  qualms  than  j 
those  with  which  its  sons  and  brothers  I 
and  husbands  face  combat.” 
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